XIV, RELIGION AND ECONOMICS IN
THE INDIAN VILLAGE'

The question put at the end of the last chapter cannot
be answered without some understanding of the rela-
tion between religion and economics. We must there-
fore briefly consider this first.

The Wesi The economist of the Middle Ages, says Mr. Taw-
ney, started 'from the position that there is a moral
authority to which considerations of economic expedi-
ency must be subordinated', and that there is 'no place
for any economic activity which is not related to a moral
end'.2 In those days religion imposed a number of
restraints upon the avarice of man, such as the prohibi-
tion of usury and the doctrine of the just price. With
the commercial expansion of the sixteenth century this
supremacy was challenged, and by the end of the
seventeenth century religion could no longer dictate to
economics. Shreds of authority, however, remained,
for the doctrine of the just price, in its aspect of fair
wages, persisted into the eighteenth century, and even
Adam Smith, in urging that man should be 'free to
pursue his own interest in his own way', added the rider
that he must 'not violate the laws of justice'.3 In the
intense competition of the nineteenth century this
fundamental principle of his teaching was forgotten,
and in the name of laissez-faire and the law of supply
and demand, religion and economics were almost com-
pletely divorced. With the twentieth century came
reaction, and writers like Nicholson, Ashley, and Toyn-
bee began to doubt whether the divorce was good for

1  The basis  of this chapter is an address, delivered before the Indian
Economic Association in January 1928.

2  R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1926, pp. 31, 39.

3  The Wealth of Nations (Everyman's Library), p. 180.